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The Foreign Language Situation in New Jersey 
High Schools 

In reports on the status of the foreign languages in the high 
schools of Wisconsin published in The Modern Language Journal 
for December 1920 and October 1921 by Professors Alexander R. 
Hohlfeld and Bayard Q. Morgan, the former pointed out the fact 
that the result of the war had been not simply the substitution of 
French and, to a less degree, of Latin and Spanish for German in 
the high schools of the state, but the discontinuance of German 
instruction in all but twenty-one public high schools, and had led to 
an absolute drop of 1876 or 8.8% in the total enrollment in foreign 
languages, ancient and modern, comparing the figures of 1920-1921 
with those of the year 1916-1917. In the last named year a total 
of 17,082 or 35.4% of the total registration (48,000) were enrolled 
in the foreign language classes; in 1920-1921 only 15,206 or 26.6% 
of the total registration (57,000) were enrolled in these same 
languages. Where there were- only 47 high schools ih the state 
teaching no language besides English in 1916-1917, there were 142 
such schools in the year 1920-1921. 

In an article by Dr. S. Dwight Arms on The Outlook for Latin 
in New York State, published in The Educational Review for January 
1921, a similar effect was noted in the high schools of New York 
State. There was a falling off in the total number enrolled in the 
foreign language classes in 1918-1919 amounting to 16,862, or 8% 
of the total high school registration, as compared with the average 
for the five year period 1913-1918. But as Dr. Arms did not take 
into account the increase in general high school attendance during 
the period under consideration, the total loss to the foreign lan- 
guage enrollment is probably nearer 25,000 or about 12% of the 
total registration in these schools. 

This same tendency toward a decreased enrollment in all 
foreign languages, ancient as well as modern, is further confirmed 
by statistics for the State of New Jersey recently compiled by 
The Department of Public Instruction. The following table gives 
the total high school enrollment in each foreign language for the 
years 1916-1917 and 1920-1921. The percentage under each lan- 
guage indicates its percentage of the total registration in the high 
schools : 

Latin French German Spanish Greek Italian Total 

1916-1917 16761 5599 16939 2916 9Q 42,304 

33% 11.2% 33.3% 5.9% .19% 00 83.59% 

1920-1921 14651 16960 164 10551 20 49 42,295 

23.15% 26.99% .262% 16.89% .032% .784% 67.4% 
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It will be noticed that, while French and Spanish during the 
years under consideration have gained 11,361 and 7,635 pupils or 
almost 16 and 11 per cent respectively of the total high-school 
registration, these gains have not offset an actual loss of 2110 
pupils, or 10 per cent in the Latin enrollment, and the almost total 
elimination of German. While the total number enrolled in all 
foreign language classes in 1916-1917 and in 1920-1921 shows an 
actual difference of only 9, the foreign languages taken together 
have lost over 16 per cent of their enrollment when the increase in 
general high school attendance is taken into account. 

The effect of the war has been, at least in three states — and 
probably elsewhere, if reliable statistics could be obtained — to 
decrease the enrollment in foreign language study considered as a 
whole. And that, too, at a crisis in the nation's history when the 
need of a thorough knowledge of foreign languages and of foreign 
institutions among our people was never so great as it is today. 
"If this be true," as Dr. Arms remarks in the concluding paragraph 
of his article," it suggests that all friends of linguistic studies 
should stand together to defend each other's field of instruction. 
They should stand together in any event, for their interests, 
personal arid educational, are akin. The propagandist, who in his 
advocacy of Spanish rails at Latin, is only menacing the structure 
that his hand would rear. For it must be understood that no loss 
or injury can come to one group of such studies that will not be 
reflected in the weakening of the whole humanistic educational 
fabric." J. Preston Hoskins 

Princeton 

December 17, 1921 

In the May 1921 number of the Journal (pp. 456-7) there were 
published some figures as to the number of high schools in the 
different states offering courses in French and Spanish. We are 
informed by Heath & Co. that the figures for the state of Texas 
should be corrected to show 260 high schools offering Spanish 
and 59 offering French. This information has been secured by 
the kindness of Miss Laura Topham of the East Texas State 
Normal School, Commerce, Texas. 

Students of French Literature will be interested to know that 
a new edition has appeared of Lanson: Manuel bibliographique de 
lalitterature francaise moderne (Nouvelle edition, revue et augmen- 
tee, Paris, Hachette, 1921). The first three parts are a reprint of 
the 1914 issue. Part 4 (Nineteenth Century) contains an additional 
section on war literature. The Supplement and Index make up 
Part 5. The Supplement has been revised and enlarged, containing 
now 202 pages. The price of the new edition is 80 francs in a 
single volume, but owners of the former edition may bring theirs 
up to date by purchasing Parts 4 (30 francs) and 5(15 francs). 
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News from North Carolina 

The Modern Language Association of North Carolina met in 
Raleigh at the time of the Teacher's Assembly on Friday and 
Saturday after Thanksgiving. In spite of untoward conditions, 
rather more were in attendance than at Asheville last year. Con- 
siderable enthusiasm was apparent and the discussions frequently 
became general. As the Teachers' Assembly does not think proper 
to admit more departments, the meeting voted to have a separate 
session in the spring at The North Carolina College for Women. 
It is expected that an expert from outside the state will be secured 
to deliver an address before the Association at that time. Dr. 
Dey of the University will also probably give his postponed 
address on the use of phonetics in the teaching of French pronuncia- 
tion. 

Another important decision of the past meeting was that the 
membership fee shall hereafter be two dollars, of which one 
dollar and seventy-five cents shall comprise a subscription to the 
Modern Language Journal, the aim being to form an affiliated 
group of the National Federation. 

Among the entertaining features of the meeting were a short 
allocution in French by Professor Irvin S. Goodman on the culture 
and beneficent influence of France, and talks in French and 
Spanish by other members. 

One of the most hopeful things about the gathering was the 
fact that all the important colleges with a stable language staff 
were represented and had a very helpful attitude. 

The teaching of modern languages in the state has many fac- 
tors. In the first place, French is undoubtedly the rival of Latin for 
first place among foreign languages. However, in the present 
condition of rapid change, there is reason to fear that in taking the 
place of Latin, if that is to be the case, the state minimum of two 
years modern language requirement for high schools might very 
readily become the general maximum of courses offered in modern 
languages. The whole outlook for modern language teaching is 
encouraging as regards the tastes of the students in choosing 
electives, and the rapidly increasing number of students enrolled in 
courses. No exact totals can be obtained, but many single reports 
point to a very appreciable increase in the number of modern 
language students over last year. One college has an increase of 
twenty-five per cent, and on the question of increase being put 
at the Association, a majority indicated increases and no decreases 
were reported. 

As regards the proportionate teaching of the individual lan- 
guages, German still seems to have practically no place in the high 
school curriculum. In the colleges it shows a certain increase, and 
in one or two instances a large increase for local and more or less 
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mechanical reasons. Last year we mentioned the ratio of French 
to Spanish as roughly 6 to 1. This year it appears to be about 
4 to 1. 

French and Spanish clubs are distinctly in the air in the col- 
leges and are springing up everywhere. In the high schools they 
are few owing to circumstances outlined above, of which the two- 
year course is the most important. 

Mile Germaine Villedieu of Dijon, France is assisting in French 
and pursuing some studies at the N. C. College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

W. S. Barney 

Chicago is named as one of the 13 schools in the United States 
whose students and faculty are eligible for Belgian Fellowships, 
according to a communication received by the authorities here 
from the C. R. B. Educational Foundation in New York. 

The Fellowships will be awarded by May 1, upon nominations 
by the heads of the schools upon which the honor falls. Only 
American citizens with a speaking and reading knowledge of 
French will be considered. 

Those eligible have been divided into three classes: members of 
the faculty of the institution below the grade of associate pro- 
fessor; research students with degrees in their fields, and graduate 
students who wish to study further in some field and expect to 
take up teaching or research as a profession. 

The Fellowships are for one year and are open equally to men 
and women. They bear full traveling expenses to and from 
Belgium plus 12,000 francs. Those awarded the Fellowships have 
the choice of schools which they wish to attend. — From the Daily 
Maroon, University of Chicago, April 27, 1921. 

Texas News 

The meeting of the Modern Language Section of the State 
Teachers' Association was held at Dallas, November 25. Some 
fifty teachers were present. The presiding officers were Mr. C. M. 
Montgomery, University of Texas, Chairman, and Miss Rebecca 
Switzer, Oak Cliff High School, Secretary. The program of the 
general session included the following papers: 1. Why Study a 
Foreign Language?— Dr. C. F. Zeek, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 2. The Modern Language Situation in Texas — Miss Lillian 
M. Casis, University of Texas. 3. A Texas Section of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers — Miss Laura Topham, 
East Texas State Normal. The annual business meeting followed. 
The election of officers resulted in Dr. C. E. Zeek's being elected 
chairman and secretary. 

A motion was carried to affiliate the section with the National 
Federation, and a committee was appointed to work out the details. 
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The feeling was general that, owing to the size of Texas, better 
results would be forthcoming if sectional groups could meet in 
four or five centers over the state. The plan, as presented, pro- 
vided for the regular meeting in connection with the State 
Teachers' Association and a second group meeting to be held at 
some time during the spring at each of the chosen centers. 

The program of the sectional meetings for Spanish, French, 
and German, which immediately followed the general session, 
included for the Spanish Section: 1. The content and value of 
second and third year composition in Spanish — Miss Ruby C. 
Smith, North Texas State Normal. 2. Cross references to other 
languages in teaching Spanish — Mr. S. A. Myatt, Southern Metho- 
dist University. 3. Hispanic-American vs Spanish. 4. Material 
for high school reading — Miss Rebecca Switzer, Oak Cliff High 
School, Dallas. 5. Discussion: The proper attitude toward 
Spanish pronunciation in the Southwest — Mr. CM. Montgomery, 
University of Texas. At the meeting of the French-German Sec- 
tion, Dr. F. C. A. Sehmberg of Southwestern University presented 
a paper on The Teaching of German in Our High Schools, not How, 
but Why. Miss Melanie von Gastel, Dallas, read a paper on The 
Public Schools of France. The program was concluded by a 
general discussion as to ways and means of stimulating interest in 
professional meetings of Modern Language teachers. It is to be 
hoped that when the meetings are brought within the reach of 
larger numbers really effective work will result. 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting or the N. Y. State Modern 
Language Association 
Buffalo, November 22-23, 1921 
Tuesday Morning, November 22 

Reports of Secretary and Treasurer. Appointment of Committees. 

Brief Reports from Chairmen of Sections. 

Exhibit of Class-room Work and Helps, Miss Maude Babcock, 

Girls' High School, Brooklyn. 
Supervised Study in Modern Languages, Mr. Walter D. Head, 

Nichols, Buffalo. 
Discussion. 
The Responsibility of the Teacher of Modern Languages in the 

Secondary Schools, Dr. R. H. Jordan, Professor of Education, 

Cornell University. 
Discussion. 
Question-Box, Professor James F. Mason, Cornell University. 

Tuesday Afternoon 
Address in Spanish: "Don Quijote de la Mancha," Professor 
Manuel Rivera, Canisius College and Nichols School; Presi- 
dent of the Centro Hispano- Americano of Buffalo. 
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Address in Italian: "Dante Alighieri e la Lingua Italiana," Mr. 
Ferdinand F. Di Bartolo, Hutchinson-Central High School. 

Address in English: "Dante," Francis Di Bartolo, Esq., Chairman 
of the Buffalo Dante Committee. 

Italian Songs, Mr. Lorenzo Pace, Barytone, and Mr. John Nisita, 
Tenor, of Buffalo. 

The Use of Practical Phonetics in the Teaching of French Pronun- 
ciation, Professor Clarence E. Parmenter, University of 
Chicago. 

Discussion. 



Wednesday Morning, November 23 

The Use of Educational Tests in Modern Language Teaching, 
Mr. J. Cayce Morrison, Specialist in Educational Measure- 
ments, State Education Department. 
Reports of Teachers who have used Tests. 
Questions and Discussion. 

Marks and Their Meaning, Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth, West High 
School, Rochester. 

Discussion. 

Question-Box — Continued. 

Reports of Committees on Resolutions and Nominations. 

Election of Officers for 1921-22. 

Unfinished and New Business. 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association was called 
to order at 9:30 A.M. on November 22 by President Arthur G. 
Host in Townsend Hall, University of Buffalo. The following 
committees were appointed: Nominations: Dr. Wm. R. Price, 
Miss Alice F. Corell, Miss N. B. Rogers, Professor Edmund Tilly; 
Resolutions: Miss Blanche Daniels, Miss Lydie L. Chamot, Pro- 
fessor H. H. Lohans, Jesse F. Stinard, A. L. Harris. Written 
reports of the sectional meetings held during the year showed a 
good attendance and a live professional interest in their work on 
the part of the modern language teachers of the state. Sectional 
chairmen who were present gave verbal reports of the meetings of 
their sections. 

Miss Maude Babcock of the Girls' High School, Brooklyn, gave 
a very pleasing and suggestive talk to teachers on Classroom 
Work and Helps. She spoke of the advisability of cooperation 
between modern language teachers and others and stressed the 
necessity of studying child psychology. She gave many practical 
hints as to method and the use of Realia in enlivening the recita- 
tion. 
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Professor Walter D. Head of the Nichols School, Buffalo, spoke 
most interestingly on Supervised Study in Modern Languages. 
He said in part : 

"Supervised study is merely another name for the scientific 
treatment of the study and learning process. Although ideal 
conditions, such as are outlined in Professor Hall-Quest's book, are 
not as common as they should be, any teacher can do something 
to improve conditions of study in her subject, if she will give the 
matter serious attention. A recitation should be divided into two 
parts: 

"First: The creative or motivating part. 

Second: The testing or study part. 

The objects of supervised study are; 

First: To increase the power of intensive concentration. 

Second: To provide the teacher with an opportunity to test 
the ability of the class to carry out the assignments or pro- 
jects which have been presented to them. 

Third: To help a teacher get a clear idea of pupils' individual 
capacities and to give such individual help as is needed. 
Supervised study is a valuable check on the teaching, and should 
be a great assistance to the teacher, by showing her what parts of 
the subject have not been fully comprehended and what ones need 
further attention. 

"A^ few practical suggestions for bringing about better study 
conditions in modern languages are as follows: 

1. Have your class make a list of studying helps. Under this, a 
clear knowledge of the use of text-books is an object well worth 
seeking for. 

2. Train your class in mechanical details of study such as going to 
work promptly, being all ready for work before you start and 
avoiding all kinds of interruptions. 

3. Much training is possible in special subjects connected with the 
learning of modern languages, as for example; 

a. Teaching pupils not to use the vocabulary in translation until 
every other method of finding out the meaning of a new word 
has been tried. 

b. Various methods of learning vocabularies, etc. can be pre- 
sented to them. 

"Time spent by the teacher in individual conference with pupils 
on the subject of methods of study will do much to bring some of 
the difficult cases up to the mark. The power of attack on a lesson, 
is really the test of the ability of the class to handle the subject. 
In the supervised study period, the teacher has a chance to get a 
definite idea of what this power of attack is, both on the part of 
the class and on the part of individuals in it. Two most interesting 
and helpful books on "Supervised Study" are the ones by Miss 
McGregor and Miss Simpson of Rochester. Both of them advo- 
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cate a tri-part assignment, based on the abilities of different groups 
in the class. This is a subject, which although difficult of admin- 
istration, deserves the thoughtful attention of every teacher." 

The Responsibility of the Teacher of Modern Languages in the 
Secondary Schools was the subject treated by Dr. R. H. Jordan, 
Professor of Education, Cornell University. 

"The teacher of modern languages has a three fold responsi- 
bility: first, for the attainment of those aims of education which 
are not definitely pertinent to the subject of modern language 
alone but which must be kept in the background of all successful 
teaching; secondly, for the attainment of aims which will corre- 
spond most nearly to the definite purposes which society consciously 
expects of pupils who have studied modern languages for a period 
of years; thirdly, the attainment of objectives which do not so 
consciously function in popular estimation, but which must moti- 
vate modern language instruction if it is to justify itself entirely 
in the scheme of instruction. 

"These responsibilities entail specific duties upon the teacher: 
first, the duty of thorough preparation, involving at least eight 
years of modern language study and residence abroad; secondly, 
a continued study of the objectives of teaching, both with relation 
to the particular group of pupils appearing in the classroom, and 
the possibilities of the subject; thirdly, a scientific study of these 
objectives to determine which are fundamental in fact and which 
are purely theoretical; fourth, a careful selection of subject matter 
which will, on the negative side, not prejudice the pupil against 
his own country in favor of the foreign nation, and positively, 
which will add to his appreciation of literature and his joy in 
reading masterpieces either in the vernacular or in a foreign 
tongue; fifth, the use of such methods as will not close the door 
of the pupil to any of the possibilities to be derived from the foreign 
tongue. This will mean a constant study and possible modification 
of method as objectives are more clearly and specifically defined. 
In the end the assumption of these responsibilities by modern 
language teachers will insure the place of modern language in the 
curriculum and will render the student who has had the advantage 
of such instruction a more efficient citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth, socially, industrially, and politically." 

After a short Question Box discussion led by Professor James F. 
Mason, Cornell University, the meeting was adjourned. The 
attendance at the session was 125. 

The Tuesday afternoon sestion was devoted to the following 
interesting addresses: Address in Spanish: Don Quijote de la 
Mancha by Prof. Manuel Rivera, Canisius College and Nichols 
School, President of the Centro Hispano-Americano of Buffalo, 
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who spoke in part as follows: "Hay cuatroobras magistrales que 
hayan de ser incluidas entre la media docena, mas 6 menos, de las 
obras sumamente sobresalientes de los siglos. Las obras a las 
cuales me refiero son, La comedia Divina, Hamlet, Faust, y Don 
Quijote. 

Como poetas, sobresalen, sin duda Dante y Goethe, pero al 
inmortal Cervantes no habra. quien le niegue la paternidad de la 
forma definativa de lo que se ha prestado mas a la expression 
literaria de nuestros dias, es decir, la novela. 

Gloria a Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra, el heroe quien, 
dedicando su juventud al servicio militar de su patria, supo perder 
el brazo izquierdo peleando por la fe cristiana en Lepanto, la gran 
batalla maritima que derroto por siempre el poder maritimo de 
los Turcos, y quien supo escribir despues con la mano que le quedo 
la obra, no solamente la mas grande de la literatura espafiola, sino 
tambien una de las supremas del mundo. 

A los pocos meses despues de la publication de Don Quijote, 
fue traducido y leido en toda Europa. Diez anos despues, todavia 
era tan popular que no pudo Cervantes resistir las demandas de 
que escribiese una continuacion de la historia. 'Vengan mas 
quijotadas; embista don Quijote y hable Sancho Panza, y sea lo 
que fuera, que con eso nos contentamos,' decia todo el mundo en 
aquel entonces. Y asi lo hizo Cervantes, escribiendo la segunda 
parte y acabando con la muerta de don Quijote. 

De las aventuras asombrosas y divertadas que les sucedieron, 
a el y a Sancho Panza, ni de los dialogos tan sabrosas, entre el 
Caballero de la triste figura y su tan hablante escudero, no me 
queda lugar aqui a referirme. iQue las lean, los que todavia no 
hayan experimentado este gusto raro! 

Es un libro Ueno de action y de situaciones dramaticas y comi- 
cas. Es un cuadro de la vida pintoresca y de las maneras y costum- 
bres de Espafla en aquellos tiempos, y un modelo para siempre de 
esta forma literaria, es decir, de la novela. Por entretenido que 
sea, y a pesar de que niega Cervantes que tenga ninguna intenci6n 
seria, no deja de ser un libro de profunda filosofia. 

El sefior Byron, poeta ingles, ha acusado a Cervantes de haber 
maltratado las costillas de su heroe, apagando con la ironia el 
fuego heroico del alma espafiola. Pero Byron no tiene razon. El 
fuego heroico esta. tan poco apagado, que muchos siguen viendo en 
don Quijote una .fuerza exaltadora capaz de iluminar con su 
ejemplo las almas sombrias de los hombres. Y si nos reimos de 
don Quijote, tambien sus desilusiones y sus golpes nos hieren de 
rechazo. Nuestra sonrisa va siempre acompanada con simpatia 
conmovida. 

Los rebuscadores del simbolo, en todas sus multiples varie- 
dades, se fundan principalmente en el contraste entre don Quijote 
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y Sancho Panza; el cielo y la tierra; la fantasia y la realidad; la 
ilusion y el sentido comun; el suefto y el despertar; el ideal generoso 
y la brutalidad plebeyo; bajo cualquier aspecto que se haya querido 
examinar este simbolismo permanecen firmes, como los polos con- 
trarios, las figuras opuestas del caballero y de su escudero. 

Debemos mucho a los don Quijotes del mundo y, gracias a Dios, 
con las necesidades del mundo siempre vienen los heroes. Porque 
hay muchos de capacidad quijotica. Soy de los quien creen que todos 
somos alternativamente ora Quijote, ora Sancho, y que la ocasi6n 
despierta el animo y la voluntad y se hacen heroes los hombres. 

No ha muerto el quijotismo, ni en Espana, ni en Francia, ni 
en Inglaterra, (pais del rey Arturo y los caballeros de La Tabla 
Redonda). Y quien dira. jamas que los Americanos esten siempre 
y por todo aficionados al perseguir del 'almighty dollar,' o que sea 
esta una naci6n de Sancho Panzas, despues del envio al traves del 
mar del magnifico ejercito de heroes; despues de los esfuer- 
zos y de los echos en la gran guerra mundial; despues de haber 
monstrado el tan magnifico idealismo, la voluntad tan generosa, 
el glorioso quijotismo de ese Quijote entre las naciones, el "Tio 
Sam,' en la defensa valorosa de las libertades del mundo. 

He dicho." 

A very pleasing feature of the afternoon was the singing of 
several Italian songs by Mr. Lorenzo Pace of Buffalo. 

The last number on the program for the afternoon was a very 
helpful and illuminating discussion of the Use of Practical Phonet- 
ics in the Teaching of French Pronunciation by Professor Clarence 
E. Parmenter, University of Chicago. Professor Parmenter pre- 
sented a combination of lecture and demonstration of the teaching 
of French pronunciation which was most suggestive and helpful 
not only to teachers of French but also to other modern language 
teachers. 

Attendance at this session 160. 

At the Wednesday morning session Mr. J. Cayce Morrison, 
Specialist in Educational measurements, State Education Depart- 
ment, spoke on the Use of Educational Tests in Modern Language 
Teaching. He said in part: 

"Measurement holds two questions of interest to teachers of 
modern languages. First, is it possible to measure the capacity 
of children to learn the language? Second, to what extent can we 
measure achievement? 

"Two types of studies are being conducted to find an answer to 
the first question. A number of schools are giving intelligence 
tests to children entering high school and are then comparing the 
intelligence test record with the pupils' achievement from time to 
time. Such investigations will ultimately determine what levels of 
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mental ability cannot expect to achieve success in our modern 
language classes as now organized. Attempts have been made to 
devise special tests for predetermining a child's capacity to succeed 
in foreign language study. Most notable of these attempts are the 
Wilkin's Prognosis Test, and the Handschin Predetermination 
Test. Carefully controlled experiments with the latter test indi- 
cate that it has some merit; but that it is not reliable as a basis 
for eliminating pupils from the study of foreign language. 

"Achievement tests are useful to the modern language teacher 
in the following ways: they give an objective measure of the 
achievement of each class and pupil; they furnish a fair basis for 
comparison with other schools; the results may serve as an incen- 
tive to pupils; and the tests can be used to measure progress. The 
Henmon French Vocabulary and Sentence Tests are the best 
standardized of the modern language tests: there are four scales 
of equal value or difficulty, so that a class may be tested four 
different times without using the same material a second time. 

"This is an age of experimental research. Modern language 
teachers will soon demand new and better scales than we now 
have; but before a great deal can be accomplished, it will be neces- 
sary, by careful research, to determine what should be the objec- 
tives of our work. As a first step, it -would be well for us to discover 
what mental ability is required to master the courses in modern 
language now offered in our academic schools." 

This was followed by a lively discussion led by Miss Rachel 
Marks, Technical High School, Buffalo. 

Dr. Charles Holzwarth, West High School, Rochester, discussed 
as follows Marks and Their Meaning: 

"Starting with a tabulation of marks in French classes over a 
period of five years, we are struck b y the fact that the percentage 
of failure in the first term is fairly constant at about 33%, in the 
second and third terms at 23%, and in the fourth term at 12%. 
Satisfactory work (80-100%) is done by about 41% of the first 
term pupils, 40% in the 2d term, 41% in the third term, and 41% 
in the fourth term. The percentage of those doing unsatisfactory 
work, i.e. passing but barely so (75-80%), mounts from 26% in 
the first term, 37% in the second, 38% in the third, to 47 in the 
fourth term. What is the explanation and what the remedy? 

"Various explanations suggest themselves: poor preparation of 
the pupil in the fundamentals of grammar, imperfect planning or 
division of the work on the part of the teacher or the department, 
lack of interest or laziness on the part of the pupil, lack of knowl- 
edge of how to study, poor grouping of the pupils, i.e. extremes in 
one section. 

"Various remedies suggest themselves, most of which have been 
tried out in our classes: preparation of a syllabus of minimum 
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requirements for each term, a study period after school in charge 
of a French teacher, books selected with a view to interest, a honor 
roll for the pupils doing the best work, honor sections to progress 
more rapidly and do additional reading, dual assignment — mini- 
mum assignment for the lower half of the class, maximum for the 
upper half, assignment of a varying amount of credit for the 
course according to the final standing of the pupil, 

"The last three suggestions were developed particularly. The 
pupils who are doing the best work at the end of the second term 
may be grouped into an honor section for the third term's work. 
Those who make good in this honor section and show a willingness 
to do extra work are then allowed to skip the fourth term and enter 
upon the third year French, receiving full credit for two years. 
This plan seems to be successful and has worked well thus far. 

"The dual assignment involves considerably more work for the 
teacher. It is capable of good results only when skillfully handled 
by a teacher who is willing to undertake to give more time to the 
planning of the work than the average teacher can or will give. 
It involves handling the class at times as two separate groups. A 
preferable plan is to divide all pupils of a given class into sections 
according to ability in language work, a division which is rarely 
practicable because of the conflicts which ensue with other sub- 
jects. 

"If 10 credits are normally given toward graduation (which 
requires 320 credits) for the completion of each term's work, why 
not give a point or two more to the A pupil (who receives 90- 
100%), just 10 to the B pupil (80-90%), and a point or two less 
to those who barely pass. If the mark of 90% given a pupil on a 
final report means anything, doesn't it mean that he has gotten 
90% of a possible 100% knowledge of the subject matter of that 
term? Why not differentiate the amount of credit in some way 
according to the mark given? This might spur on the lazy and 
indifferent pupil who thinks there is no efficiency in getting more 
than a passing mark when there is no more credit to be gained. 
The University of Rochester, Union College and several other 
institutions have adopted a system of credits based upon marks. 
Why shouldn't the high school do the same?" 

This was followed by a discussion, after which there was a 
continuation of the Question Box of the preceding day. Some of 
the topics discussed were: Predetermination Tests, Difficulty in 
Finding Spanish Texts suitable for School Use, Use of Phonetics 
in Spanish, How to Reduce the Amount of Work in order to do it 
more thoroughly. 

At this time the following reports of committees were pre- 
sented: 

Resolutions Committee: Miss Daniels for the committee pre- 
sented the following resolutions which were adopted: 
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1. Resolved: That this Association express to the teachers of 
Buffalo its appreciation of the hospitality and kindness again 
extended to the Association. 

2. Resolved: That this Association extend to Dr. Price their 
sincere thanks and appreciation for his unfailing sympathy and 
help to the teachers of Modern Languages. He has made teaching 
under his leadership an inspiration, a real joy. 

3. Resolved: That the teaching of phonetics is an undoubted 
help to all teachers and to most pupils. 

4. Whereas, we have discovered through experience as 
teachers that much of the poor work done by students of Modern 
Languages is due to lack of knowledge of the fundamentals of 
English Grammar, and 

Whereas, the many teachers of Classical Languages have ex- 
pressed the same fact in reference to the Classical Languages, and 

Whereas, instruction in English Grammar is not the province 
of the Modern Language teachers, 

Be it resolved, That we, the members of the New York State 
Modern Language Association, meeting in convention at Buffalo, 
N. Y., November 23, 1921, do hereby recommend and urge that 
the persons responsible for planning courses of study in the High 
Schools and Junior High Schools of the state, make a course in the 
fundamentals of English Grammar a prerequisite to the study 
of Modern Languages in these schools. 

5. Whereas, the Modern Language Association has twice put 
itself on record as favoring subject license for modern language 
teachers, be it 

Resolved: That the Commissioner of Education again be urged 
to put this system into effect not later than 1925; and be it further 

Resolved: That beginning at the same time (1925) the regents 
examinations in modern languages consist of a written and an oral 
examination. 

6. Resolved: That a committee be appointed to urge upon the 
leading High Schools, Colleges and Universities of the State, the 
advisability of sending representatives to the annual meeting of 
the Modern Language Association with a view to securing more 
continuity in the educational programme. 

Professor Siekman objected to the clause concerning compul- 
sory oral examinations for pupils, whereupon it was agreed to omit 
this and leave it for future discussion. Motion was made and 
carried that the resolutions be adopted as a whole. 

Nominations Committee : Dr. Price reported the following nom- 
inations and the candidates were duly elected: President, Dr. 
Charles Holzwarth, West High School, Rochester; First Vice- 
President, Professor James F. Mason, Cornell University; Second 
Vice-President, Professor Evie Grimes, Elmira College; Secretary 
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and Treasurer, Mr. Ferdinand D. Di Bartolo, Hutchinson-Central 
High School, Buffalo; Director, Professor Arthur G. Host, Troy 
High School; Representative on the Executive Committee of the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, Professor 
F. C. Barnes, Union College. 

New Business 
Professor C. F. Siekman expressed an appreciation of the 
work of the retiring president to whom the members gave a rising 
vote of thanks. 

Professor Host thanked Dr. Price, the board of directors and 
the efficient Secretary Treasurer for their cooperation in the work 
of the Association. 

Professor John L. Luebben suggested that the board of direc- 
tors try to get a rate concession from the railroad for the next 
annual meeting in Syracuse. 

Charles Holzwarth 
West High School, 
Rochester 



